THE  FARMER’S  AND  PLANTER’S  FRIEND. 

NO.  VII. 


“  If  the  ^stem  of  perfect  liberty  to  indiistiy  and  commerce,  were  the  prevailing  sys- 
tern  of  nations,  the  arguments  'which  dissuade  a  country  in  the  predicament  of  the 
United  States,  from  a  zealous  pursuit  of  manufactures,  would  doubtless  have  great 
force.’’***  “  But  this  system  is  far  from  characterising  the  general  policy  of  nations. 
**  The  prevalent  one  has  been  regulated  by  an  apposite  spirit  The  otMOquence  of  it 
is,  that  the  United  States  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  situation  ofaeovmtry  preclud- 
“  ed  from  foreign  commerce.  They  can,  indeed,  without  obtain  front 

abroad  the  manufactured  supplies  of  tohich  they  are  in  toant.  But  they  expoPience 
numerous  and  very  injurious  impemments  to  the  emission  and  vent  of  their  conmodi’- 
‘‘  ties.  Nor  is  this  the  case  in  reference  to  a  single  foreign  nation  only.  The  regular 
‘‘  tions  of  several  countries  •with  -which  -we  have  the  most  extensive  intercourse^  throw 
“  serious  obstructions  in  the  -way  of  the  prUicipal  staples  of  the  United  States.^  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton’s  report  on  manufactures. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens^ 

Many  of  our  citizens,  among  \vhoni  are  classed  no  small 
number  who  rank  high  in  station  and  talents,  ascribe  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  national  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  transition  from  a 
state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace  ;  and  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
nothing  but  a  renewal  of  war  in  Europe,  which  would  afford  us 
a  Ynarket  for  the  superabundant  produce  of  our  soil,  can  com¬ 
pletely  restore  us,  and  place  us  on  the  high  groujid..we  for¬ 
merly  occupied. 

This  is  a  view  of  our  affairs,  as  gloomy  and  disheartening 
as  it  is  erroneous.  It  is  predicated  on  the  idea,  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  or  misery  of  nations  depends  on  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  controul ;  that  they  are  not  moulded  and 
fashioned  by  their  own  policy ;  and  that  a  nation,  supereminently 
blessed  as  we  are,  with  every  advantage,  natural,  moral,  and 
political,  is  doomed  to  suffer  distress  and  embarrassment,  un¬ 
less  other  nations  are  ravaged  and  desolated  by  wars  and  fa¬ 
mines  ! 

This  idea  can  never  be  admitted  for  a  moment.  It  is  belied  by 
the  history  of  every  nation,  wise  or  unwise,  ancient  or  modem ; 
by  which  it  is  proved  that  nations,  like  individuals,  make  their 
own  fortunes  ;  that  wise  systems  of  policy  will  produce  pros¬ 
perity,  and  unwise  ones  distress ;  that  the  degree  of  prospe¬ 
rity  or  distress  will  always  be  in  due  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  their  policy ;  that  when  a  nation  is 
in  a  state  of  suffering  and'  distress,  unless  produced  by  some 
very  extraordinary  and  inevitable  calamity,  as  earthquakes, 
famines,  invasions,  &c.  it  affords  conclusive  evidence  against 
its'  policy;  that  no  natural  or  other  advantages,  how  tran- 
scendently  great  soever,  will  insure  prosperity  to  a  nation, 
under  an  unsound  policy ;  that  the  contrary  policy  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  struggle  against  and  overcome  the  greatest  natural 
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disadvantages  ;  and  finally,  that  when  nations  are  not  ground 
down  by  wasteful  and  profligate  governments,  and  grievous 
and  grinding  taxes,  a  sound  system  will  insure  their  prosper¬ 
ity,  whether  universal  peace  prevail,  or  the  whole  world  be 
engaged  in  warfare.  A  corollary  from  all  this  is,  that  as  our 
goveniment  is  neither  wasteful  nor  profligate,  nor  our  taxes 
oppressive,  our  present  distresses  can  be  charged  only  to  our 
wayward  policy. 

Spain,  Ireland,  France,  and  the  United  States,  most  forcibly 
illustrate  this  theory.  Spain  enjoys  a  fertile  soil  and  mild 
climate,  and  has  derived  immense  wealth  from  her  colbnies ; 
and  yet  she  has  for  centuries  been  miserable  and  wretched, 
through  the  insane  policy  she  pursued,  whereby  her  wealth 
was  lavished  on  strangers,  while  her  own  people  were  pining 
in  idleness  and  want.  Should  she  escape  the  fangs  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  persevere  in  the  sound  system  of  policy  she  has 
recently  adopted,  she  will,  within  a  few  years,  attain  that  grade 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  to  which  she  is  eminently  entitled  by 
her  local  situation  and  immense  advantages. 

Ireland  is  blessed  with  natural  advantages  at  least  equal 
to  those  of  England — and  yet  has  at  all  times  exhibited  a  most 
lamentable  picture  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  while  Eng¬ 
land,  until  of  late,  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  . 
This  arose  principally  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  middle 
and  higher  orders  in  the  dependent  kingdom  were  clothed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  dominant  one,  and  the  wealth  of  Ire¬ 
land  was  lavished  to  support  the  industry  of  England. 

France  exhibits  a  strong  case  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  She  w^as  wasted  by  a  tedious  and  bloody  war,  of 
above  twenty  years  duration  >  suffered  for  three  or  four  y’^ears 
the  havoc  and  ravage  of  numerous  hosts  of  licentious  soldiers ; 
and  was  laid  under  a  heavy  contribution  of  about  100,000,000 
of  dollars.*  From  all  these  enormous  evils  she  has  recovered 
in  a  few  years,  by  the  system  of  protecting  her  domestic  indus¬ 
try,  and  not  lavishing  her  wealth  on  strangers.  She  now  en¬ 
joys,  in  consequence  of  this  system,  a  state  of  higher  and  more 
substantial  prosperity  than  she  has  known  for  a  century  :  her 
political  state  I  forbear  to  discuss,  as  unconnected  with  the 
present  question. 

The  situation  of  the  United  States,  alas !  affords  a  complete 
contrast  to  that  of  France,  and  a  most  irrefragable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  theory.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  while  millions 
of  armed  men  were  devastating  large  portions  of  Europe,  we 

•  The  contribution  was  fixed  at  700,000,000  livres,  equal  to  about  130,000,000  of 
dollar»-*but  a  part  of  it,  1  belieye,  was  remitted. 
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enjoyed  the  benefits  of  neutral  commerce,  to  an  extent  scarce¬ 
ly  ever,  perhaps  never^  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  short  war,  of  two  years  and  a  half,  in  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  ‘‘  we  were  hardly  scratched^'* — 
and  which,  in  fact,  rather  advanced  than  retrograded  our  prosperi¬ 
ty.  It  was  closed  under  the  most  fav  curable  auspices,  and  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  able  and  willing  to  work,  was  usefully 
employed  for  individual  advantage,  and  steadily  adding  to  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation.  The  voice  of  peace,  and 
happiness,  and  joy,  was  heard  throughout  the  land.  But  soon 
the  glorious  prospect  was  changed.  The  countrj^  was  deluged 
with  cheap  goods  from  abroad — great  numbers  of  our  citizens 
were  devoted  to  idleness  and  penury — establishments,.on  which 
millions  had  been  expended — ^which  gave  employment  tothou- 
sarjds,  and  wrought  up,  during  the  war,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  average  export  of  cotton  wool  from  the  United  States  to  all 
Europe,  from  the  year  1800  to  1814'*^ — were  closed,  and  their 
proprietors*  consi^ed  to  bankruptcy — a  large  portion  of  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  enterprize  of  the  nation  was  paralized — gloom  and 
distress  pervaded  the  land — the  circulating  medium  vanished 

*  As  this  assertion  will  excite  surprize,  I  annex  a  statement 
of  our  exports  of  cotton,  with  the  custom  house  valuation, from 
1800  to  1814,  from  Pitkin’s  Statistical  View,  page  133. 


1800,  . 

lbs.  17,789,803 

S3,556,(XX) 

1, 

20,911,201 

4,182,000 

2, 

27,501,075 

5,250,CKi0 

3, 

42,105,623 

7,920,000 

38,118,041 

7,650,000 

5, 

38,370,000  ■ 

9,445,000 

6, 

35,657,465 

8,332,000 

r. 

63,944,459 

14,232,000 

8, 

10,630,000 

2,221,000 

9, 

50,980,255 

8,515,000 

10, 

93,261,462 

15,508,000 

11, 

62,058,236 

9,652,000 

12, 

28,887,377 

3,080,000 

13, 

19,110,016 

2,324,000 

14, 

17,729,007 

2,683,000 

'  . 

567,020,552 

104,550,000 

Average 

lbs.  37,803,601 

86,970,333 

The  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1815,,  was 
27,000,000lbs. 
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to  pay  for  luxuries  we  did  not  want,  and  for  necessaries  which 
we  might  have  produced  at  home.  For  a  time  the  farmers  es¬ 
caped  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  system — ^the  planters 
still  longer.  But  it  has  at  length  reached  both  classes — and  a 
painful  state  of  things  has  beenproduced,thus  justly  depicted  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  by  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States : — The  former  declares, 
that  few  instances  have  occurred^  of  a  disti^ess  so  severe  as  that 
which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  United  States'*'^ — and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  “  the  imposition  of  an  excise  at  this  time  of  ex- 
TREME  DISTRESS,  would  be  unwise^  and  is  not  demanded 
bij  the  state  of  the  public  treasury.  If  imposed.^  it  would  be 
dijficult  to  collect ;  and^  if  collected.^  it  would.^  in  some  parts  of 
the  union^be  in  paper  little  available 

The  6rst  statement  was  made  in  February,  1820;  and  the  se¬ 
cond,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 

These  strong  facts  can  never  be  set  aside  by  abstract  theo¬ 
ries,  however  plausible,  and  however  supported  by  names  of 
great  celebrity.  As  truth  requires  no  adventitious  support,  to 
establish  its  authority :  so  error  cannot  be  converted  into  truth, 
nor  folly  into  wisdom,  by  the  glare  of  exalted  names. 

Having  in  my  former  numbers  discussed  the  question  of 
the  causes  of  the  present  situation  of  the  planters,  I  now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  promise,  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Congi'ess  to  apply  a  preventive  to  the  depression 
of  the  prices  of  Cotton,  in  1819,  and  a  palliative  in  1820  ; 
and,  after  its  occurrence,  to  alleviate  the  evils  it  produced. 

To  prove  what  might  have  been  done  in  1818,  or  what  may. 
be  done  now,  it  is  necessary  to  display  what  has  been  done  al¬ 
ready  :  and  fortunately  such  progress  was  made  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton  goods,  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  of  war, 
the  only  period  since  the  commencement  of  our  government  in 
which  it  had  a  fair  chance  of  supplying  the  domestic  market,  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  consume  so 
much  of  the  raw  material  as  would  prevent  that  glut  in  Europe, 
which  produced  depression  and  all  its  ruinous  consequences. 

The  duty  imposed  on  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  in  1789,  was 
only  five  per  cent.  It  was  raised  afterwards  to  7?,  to  10,  to 
12i,  and  at  a  late  period  to  15,  which  was  the  rate  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  when  it  was  raised  to  25. 

The  great  advantages  the  British  manufacturers  possessed, 

•  As  numbers  of  our  citizens  deny  the  existence  of  distress  at  present,  I  quote  the 
precise  words  of  two  public  documents,  of  respectable  authority,  on  the  subject.  Were 
it  necessary,  others  of  equal  weight  might  be  added,  from  messages  of  governor?, 
and  reports  of  state  legislatures. 
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of  immense  capitals,  machinery  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  the 
entire  supply  of  the  home  market,  the  profits  of  which  enabled 
them  to  make  sacrifices  on  the  goods  they  sent  abroad,  discour¬ 
aged  our  citizens  generally  from  any  serious  effort  at  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  on-a 
large  or  extensive  scale,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  government.  The  few  that  were  made,  proved 
ruinous  for  the  undertakers,  and  prevented  others  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  same  speculations :  for  truly  did  Alexander  Hamilton 
pronounce,  that  “  the  undertakers  of  new  manufactures  have  to 
“  contend,  not  only  with  the  natural  disadvantages  of  new  un- 
“  dertakings,  but  with  the  gratuities  and  remunerations  which 
“  other  governments  bestow.  To  be  enabled  to  contend  with 
“  sticcessy  it  is  evident  that  the  interference  and  aid  of  their  go- 
“  vernment  are  indispensibleP 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  immense  exportation  of  the 
raw  material,  amounting  in  12  years,  from  1800  to  181 1  inclusive 
to  500,228,152  lbs.* * * §  of  which  we  received  back  a  great  portion, 
manufactured,  at  nearly  fivefold  its  original  value,f  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  that  raw  material  in  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  United  States  was 

In  1800,  only  500  bales  or  150,000 lbs. :j:  of  cotton. 

1805,  1000  300,000  ■ 

The  restrictive  system,  called  into  existence  by  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  belligerents,  gave  a  considerable  spring  to  the 
manufacture,  so  that  in  1810  the  consumption  Avas  extended 
to  10,000  bales,  or  3,000,000 lbs. § 

Froni  this  time  till  the  declaration  of  war  in  June,  1812, 
it  made  -  considerable  progress — but  there  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  its  extent.  The  Avar,  in  a  great  measure,  cut 
off"  our  foreign  supplies  of  cotton  and  other  goods,  which  of 
course  produced  such  a  scarcity  and  rise  of  their  price,  as 
held  out  A'ery  great  inducements  to  our  enterprizmg  citi¬ 
zens,  to  vest  in  manufactories  the  immense  superfluous  ca¬ 
pital  then  divested  by  the  war  of  employment  m  commerce. 
The  progress  in  the  cotton  branch,  was  such  as  might  have 

*  Pitkin,  page  133. 

f  This  is  the  increase  tiie  raw  material  receives  by  manufacture.  Colquhoun,  in 
his  View  of  the  wealth,  power  and  resources  of  Great  Britain,  page  91,  gives  this 
statement  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  that  country. 

“  Export  and  consumption,  /.  29,000,000 

“  Raw  material,  6,000,000 

Advantage  to  the  nation,  sterling  1, 23,000,000 

Equal  to  above  ^100,000,000 

i  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  on  commerce  and  manufactures,  1816. 

§  Idem. 


been  expected  from  the  boundless  supply  of  the  raw  material. 
Great  numbers  of  extensive  establishments  rapidly  arose  in 
every  quarter  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  which  supplied 
the  gfreat  mass  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.  By  a  state¬ 
ment  presented  to  Congress  by  a  respectable  body  of  cotton 
manufacturers,  and  incorporated  into  the  celebrated  Report 
of  the  committee  on  commerce  and  manufactures  already 
quoted,  it  appears  that  in  1815,  the  following  was  the  state 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  throughout  the  United  States. 


Capital  invested. 

Males  employed  from  17  upwards,  10,000 

Below  seventeen,  24,000 

Women  and  female  children,  66,000 


g40, 000,000 


100,000 

Cotton  wool  manufactured,  bales  90,000 

Equal  to,  lbs.  27,000,000 

Number  of  yards  of  cotton,  81,000,000 

Cost  [supposed  to  be  the  current 

price]  per  yard,  30  cents,  §24,300,000 

Of  this  statement,  I  believe,  the  accuracy  was  never  ques* 
tioned  until  last  fall,  when  a  writer  in  the  National  Gazette, 
under  the  signature  of  SAY,  declared  it  incorrect,  without 
adducing  any  proof,  and  resting  his  dictum  altogether  on 
what  he  states  as  the  utter  improbability  of  the  statement. 

Not  knowing  on  what  data  the  estimate  of  the  consumption 
was  predicated,  I  am  unable  to  substantiate  it  by  reference  to 
authorities.  But  I  hope  to  adduce  such  a  number  of  collateral 
and  cogent  facts,  as- will  satisfy  every  man  who  bestows  that 
degree  of  consideration  on  them,  which  the  importance  of 
the  question  requires,  that  SAY  did  not  sufficiently  investi¬ 
gate  the  evidence,  of  which  the  case  was  susceptible,  previous 
to  his  unqualified  rejection  of  the  statement. 

A  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported,  and  of  cot¬ 
ton  manufactures  imported,  previous  to  and  during  the  war, 
will  shed  considerable  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  export  of  cotton  in  1809,  was  lbs.  50,980,255 

1810,  93,261,462 

1811,  62,058,236 

206,299,953* 


§24,300,000 


•Pitkin,  135. 
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lbs.  28,887,377 
19,110,016 
17,729,007 


^  lbs.  65,726,400* 

The  difference  between  the  two  periods  is  above  140,000,000 
of  pounds,  which,  at  the  first  blush,  might  appear  to  be  the 
quantity  manufactured  in  the  country  during  me  war.  But 
there  are  two  important  deductions  to  be  made  from  this  ba¬ 
lance  ;  first,  the  diminution  of  cultivation  during  that  period, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  opportunity  of  transporting 
the  article  to  market  from  New  Orleans  and  other  southern 
ports — and  secondly,  the  quantity  stored  there  till  the  war 
was  over.  I  will  allow  for  diminution  of  culture, 

lbs.  35,000,000 

Quantity  stored,  30,000,000 

65,000,000 


This,  deducted  from  the  above  amount  of  140,000,000 

Leaves  a  balance  of  75,000,000 

or  25,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  for  the  domestic  consumption 
during,  the  war.  To  this  let  us  add.  the  previous  domestic 
consumption,  which,  by  the  statement  of  the  committee  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have 
been,  in  1810,  about  3,000,000  of  pounds.  The  aggregate  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  statement  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

That  I  have  made  a  greater  allowance  for  stored  cotton  than 
was  necessary,  is  obvious  from  the  export  of  the  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  war,  in  the  first  of  which  all  the  old  stock 
must  have  been  cleared  out. 

1815,  lbs.  82,998,747 

1816,  '  81,947,116 

1817,  85,649,328 


lbs.  250,595,1911 


This  exceeds  the  export  of  the  three  years  previous  to  the  war, 
only  44,000,000  lbs. — ^although  the  cultivation  must  have  been 
very  considerably  extended  during  the  three  years,  1815,  16 
and  17 ;  of  course  the  admission  of  30,000,000  of  pounds  re¬ 
maining  of  the  crops  of  1812-13-14, 1  rep^t  is  too  great. 

1  trust  that  SAY  himself  will  have  the  candour  to  admit 

t  Ibid^ 


Export  in 


1812, 

1813, 

1814, 


*  Pitkii),133. 


that  these  tables  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question.  But  its  magnitude  induces  me  **  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,”  and  adduce  other  corroborations  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  statement  of  the  committee. 

For  this  purpose  I  proceed  to  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  cotton  goods  im^rted  previous  to,  and  during  the  war, 
which  will  throw  considerable  additional  light  bn  the  subject. 

The  importation  of  articles  subject  to  15  per  cent,  duty,  which 
embraced  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  a  very  few  others,  in 
1804, 5,  and  6,  was  as  follows : —  . 

In  American  vessels.  In  Foreign  vessels. 

1804,  830,285,267  gl,615,861 

1805,  '37,137,598  2,046,451 

1308,  43,115,367  1,434.756 


Deduct  for  re-exportation 


Deduct  also  10  per  cent  for  other  articles 
subject  to  the  same  duty 


I  will  assume  that  one  half  was  cotton 
goods,  equal  to 

Average 

Our  population  increased  from  1806  to  1814,f 
about  40  per  cent,  and  of  course  our  con¬ 
sumption  increased  in  the  same  ratio, 
equal  .to" 


The  prices  of  goods,  moreover,  were  at  least 
one  third  higher  in  1814  than  in  1806. 
Therefore  I  add 


'Ihis  makes  a  total  of  '  31,352,118 

•  Seybert,  164. 

f  I  prefer  predicating  the  calculation  on  the  year  1S14,  to  1815,  as  the  importation 
of  the  former  rear  was  of  little  importance,  and  left  all  the  void  to  be  filled  by  the  do¬ 
mestic  manufacture :  whereas  the  importations  of  the  last  six  months  of  1815,  were 
immense.  There  was,  however,  little  diminution  in  the  manofocture  in  1815 :  the 
shock  it  received  begivn  early  in  1816. 
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This,  1  presume,  will  be  freely  admitted  as  the  probable 
value  of  the  cotton  goods  consumed  in  1814  in  me  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  at  the  then  prices.  Deducting  jSl  ,421,629,  being 
one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  goods  imported  that  year  subject 
to  25  per  cent  duty  (which  embraced  cottons  and  woollens^  it 
leaves  nearly  S30,000,000,  or  less  than  four  dollars  per  head, 
for  the  whole  population,  to  be  supplied  by  the  domestic  manu¬ 
facture,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  amount  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  An  im¬ 
portant  document  exists,  of  no  ordinary  character  and  authori¬ 
ty,  of  which  I  submit  an  abstract : — 

In  1819,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  Rhode  Island,  an  investigation  was  instituted 
into  its  situation  in  1815,  tg  ascertain  by  comparison  the  extent 
of  the  declension,  by  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  in  the 
latter  year  within  30  miles  of  Providence, 

Cotton  manufactories  140 

Containing,  in  actual  operation,  spindles,  130,000 

Using  annually,  bales  of  cotton,  29,000 

Equal  to ,  lbs.  8,700,000 
Producing  yards  of  cotton  goods,  27,840,000 

The  weaving  of  which,  at  8  cents  per  yard,  cost,  S2, 227,200 
Total  value  of  the  cloth,  §6,000,000 

Persons  steadily  employed,  26,000 

The  sphere  of  inquiry  embraced  in  the  statement  presented 
to  congress,  was  so  wide,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  infoi-- 
mation  from  such  various  quarters,  so  great,  that  however  up¬ 
right,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  the  inquirers  were,  the  result 
of  the  investigation  might  be  considerably  erroneous.  But  in 
the  case  of  Rhode  Island,  if  the  details  be  incorrect,  it  must 
have  arisen  from  downright  fraud  and  imposture.  The  sphere 
of  inquiry  was  so  limited — the  facts  of  such  public  notoriety — 
and  misstatements  so  open  to  immediate  detection,  as  would  de¬ 
ter  the  parties  from  imposition,  even  if  uninfluenced  by  ho¬ 
nour  and  principle.  The  investigation  was,  moreover,  conduct¬ 
ed  under  the  inspection  of  the  late  Mr.  Burral,  a  respectable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  and  other  gentlemen,  whose  cha¬ 
racters  and  standing  in  society,  aflbrded  full  guarantee  for  the 
fairness  and  candour  of  their  statement,  which  is,  therefore,  as 
well  entitled  to  credit  as  any  other  public  document  whatever. 
If  it  is  to  be  rejected  without  conclusive  and  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence,  and  even  without  a  plausible  appearance  of  error,  to 
what  document  shall  we  give,  credence  ? 

This  being  premised,  let  us  see  how  it  bears  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  topic.  SAY  asserts,  that  there  were  not  60,000  persons 

o 
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employed  in  these  manufactures,^  that  is,  I  presume,  those 
of  cotton }  whereas  we  find  26,000  employed  in  a  small  comer 
of  the  country.  He  scouts  the  idea  of  90,000  bales  of  cotton 
being  consumed  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  whereas 
there  were  29,000  bales  consumed  in  that  limited  space.  Surely, 
then,  he  must  be  in  error — surely  he  did  not  duly  consider  the 
subject — and  as  surely  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  manufacturers  in  the  rest  of  the  union,  consumed  the 
remaining  61,000  bales — or  that  the  number  of  persons  stated 
to  have  been  employed  is  within  due  bounds. 

I  might  here  close  the  subject.  But  at  the  hazard  of  being 
prolix,  I  subjoin  a  few  strong  facts. 

The  cotton  factories  in  the  single  county  of  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
consumed  in  1815,  no  less  than  400,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  equal 
to  about  1300  bales  .f 

Those  in  Connecticut,  contain  50,000  spindles,  and  are  ca¬ 
pable,  if  all  were  employed,  as  by  due  encouragement  they 
might  be,  of  manufacturing  9,960,000  yards  of  cloth  annually, 
and  employing  10,000  persons,  exclusive  of  weavers^:. 

The  Eagle  factory  in  Trenton  wove  in  1815,  10,000  yards 
per  week,  equal  to  520,000  per  annum.|| 

The  Waltham  factory  consumed  in  1819,  about  1400  bales  of 
cotton — ^produced  1 ,250,000 yards  of  cloth — and  employed  about 
300  persons.  'It  was  in  operation  in  1815,  but  on  what  scale 
I  cannot  ascertain ;  probably,  however,  not  near  so  great. 

In  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  in  1815,  there  were  2325 
persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Supposing 
900  to  have  been  weavers,  and  to  have  produced  10  yards 
per  day,  it  amounted  to  2,673,000  yards  per  annum — and,  at 
three  yards  to  the  pound,  was  equal  to  2,408  bales. 

When  these  facts  are  duly  considered — and  further,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  paper  mills  throughout  the  middle  states 
were  at  that  period  converted  to  the  purpose  of  making  cotton 
cloth— that  establishments  of  this  kind  were,  as  I  have  said, 

spread  over  the  middle  and  eastern  states  in  every  direction, 

and  even  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  as  far  as  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  correctness  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  committee,  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

The  manufacture  did  not,  as  I  have  already  observed,  re¬ 
ceive  any  material  check  in  1815,  notwithstanding  the  flood  of 

*  1  haTe  had  eonuderablc  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  Sai/y  and 
whether  he  did  not  extend  his  denial  to  both  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures ;  as  he 
had  been  previously  discussing  the  subject  of  botli.  His  words  are — do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  persons  employed  in  these  manufactures  amount  to  60,000.”  But  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  different  sentences  appears  to  warrant  the  limitation  to  the  cotton 
branch.  If  otherwise,  it  appears  most  extravagantly  erroneous* 

Address  of  the  National  Institution  of  New  Yoi^. 

4  Idem*  B  Idem. 
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goods  poured  into  the  country  during  the  last  half  of  that  year. 
These  were  generally  sold  very  high,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
the  double  duties,  and  the  general  rage  for  opening  stores  and 
purchasing  goods.  The  repeal  of  the  double  duties  in  June, 
1816,  and  the  daily  increasing  supplies  from  Europe,  arrested, 
the  sales  of  the  domestic  goods  in  that  year,  and  produced 
that  scene  of  distress  of  which  I  have  given  a  slight  sketch 
at  the  commencement  of  this  essay. 

Among  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  state  of  things, 
was  a  diminution  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton,  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  amount  of  half— at  least  two-fiiths — of  the  quantity 
used  before.  This  diminution  continued  for  the  two  succeeding 
years,  and  was  probably  at  least  10,000,000  of  pounds  per  an¬ 
num;  whereas,  had  the  manufacture  been  duly  fostered,  it 
would  certainly  have  increased  5,000,000.  This  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  by  those  who  consider  that  the  business  was  in  its  infancy 
—had  grown  in  five  years  from  a  consumption  of  10,000  bales 
to  90,000 — that  it  had  as  yet  been  chiefly  confined  to  coarse 
goods — ^and  that  many  even  of  those  were  not  as  yet  manufac¬ 
tured,  but  would  have  been  produced  in  great  abundance  with 
proper  encouragement. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  the  abstraction  of  15,000,000- 
pounds  of  bur  cotton  from  the  British  market  would  have  pro¬ 
duced,  in  1818,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  view  the  amount' 
of  this  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  consumed,  in 
that  year. 

Imported,  bales,  219,950 

Consumed  160,870 

bales,  59,080 

Equal  to  lbs.  17,724,000# 

It  is  therefore,  I  think,  a  rational  conclusion,  that  had  our 
manufactures  been  in  the  prosperous  condition  in  which  a  due 

degree  of  patronage  would  have  placed  them,  such  an  extra  ^ 

portion  of  the  raw  material  would  have  been  consumed/\in^' 
1818,  as  would  have  reduced  the  exportation  to  Great  Britain 
to  a  level  with  the  consumption  in  that  country,  and  prevented 
the  depression  of  price  which  produced  so  much  ruin  to  the 
merchants,  and  diminution  of  income  to  tiie  planters. 

It  may  be  asked  what  would  be  a  “  due  degree  of  patronage?^* 

I  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  duty  on  cotton  goods  had 
been  raised  in  1818,  to  33  per  cent,  (the  duty  proposed  in  1816, 
by  Mr.  Dallas) — and  that  all  goods  below  30  cent;  per  yard, 

*  Maury  &  Latham’s  Price  CtHTtnt,  Lirerpool^  Jannaiyr  1821 . 


Surplus, 
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were  subject  to  duty  as  if  they  cost  30.  Were  this  the  case, 
the  domestic  consunmtion  would  doubtless  not  only  be  raised 
to  what  it  was  in  1815,  viz.  90,000  bales — ^but  would  be  in¬ 
creased  so  far  beyond  that  quantity  as  to  consume  the  whole 
extra  quantity  exported  that  year  to  Great  Britain. 

1  now  proceed  to  consider  the  case  of  last  year,  in  order  to 
.  ascertain  whether  the  reduction  which  then  took  place,  might 
not  have  been  wholly  or  at  least  partly  obviated. 

The  importation  of  United  States  cotton  into  Great  Britain 
in  1820,  was  greatly  increased  beyond  any  former  year,  being 

bales,  301,928 

Whereas  it  was  in  1819,  only  204^631 

An  increase  of  97,297* 

However  the  consumption  had  also  greatly 
-  increased,  being  in  1820,  246,900 

Whereas  it  was  in  1819,  only  209,000 

Increase  '37,900* 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  consumption  was  only,  bales  59,397 

Euual  to  lbs.  17,819,100 

I  have  already  stated  that  a  variety  of  circumstances 
combined  to  increase  the  domestic  consumption  last  year, 
among  which  the  mo^t  powerful  were  a  deficiency  of  imported' 
manufactures,  owing  to  the  general  pressure  of  the  times,  with 
the  embarrassments  of  the  importers — ^and  the  superiority  and 
cheapness  of  the  domestic  articles.  Still  the  manufacture  was 
not  carried  even  last  year  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  Had  it  been  in  this  situation,  it  would 
have  probably  consumed  the  surplus  of  our  exportation,’  as  it 
might  have- done  in  1818,  and  thus  prevented  this  recent  de- 
p'-eciation. 

It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  suppose  that  any  encourage¬ 
ment  that  can  be  given  to  the  domestic  cotton  manufacture 
would  kegp  pace  with  such  a  rapid  increase  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  as  W,C)00,0(X)  lbs.  per  annum,  in  this  country,!  and  such  an 
increase  as  is  likely  to  take  place  in  South  America.  In  this 
state  of  things,  the  only  radical  remedy  is  such  a  general  en¬ 
couragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  as  will  restore  the  de- 

•  Mamy  &  Latham’s  Lwerpool  Price  Current,  January  30, 1821. 

+  The  export  of  1819,  iras  87,997,045  lbs. ;  whereas  it  was  in  1820,  no  less  than 
127,860,152  ibs«  See  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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ranged  equilibriiun  of  the  different  pursuits  of  society^,  and 
not  only  prevent  the  manufacturing  class  from  crowding  on 
the  agriculturists^  who  are  already  too  numerous  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  population,  but  induce  some  of  the  former,  who 
have  been  driven  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  latter,  to  return 
to  their  old  ranks,  and  thus  (to  confine  myself  for  the  present, 
to  the  culture  of  cotton,^  diminish  the  production  and  increase 
the  domestic  consumption  of  that  most  important  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  flax,  hemp,  leather, 
timber,  and  the  other  numerous  articles  for  which  tiie  manu¬ 
factures  would,  by  due  encouragement,  frimish  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  market  to  their  agricultural  fellow  citizens. 

GUATIMOZIN. 

April  24,  1821. 

P.  S.  The  duties  mentioned  in  this  essay  are  tiiose  stated  in 
the  tariff— to  which,  in  every  case,  ten  per  cent  must  be  lid¬ 
ded. 


